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that a reasonable man could construe them un-
favourably in such a sense as to make some impu-
tation upon the person complaining." "It is not
enough to say that by some person or another
the words might be understood in a defamatory
sense " (q). Where words are reasonably capable of
an innocent and a defamatory meaning, it is a ques-
tion of fact for the jury in what meaning they were
actually understood (V). And in every case the
burden of proof is on the party who alleges that
the words were understood in a meaning other
than their natural and ordinary meaning. u If
the word is an ordinary English word, then the
Court will construe it in its natural meaning, unless
some other is shown to have been given it. If the
word is a cant expression or a commercial term (s),
then the meaning may depend upon the circum
stances in evidence (f). But where the words
complained of are ordinary English and prima
facie quite intelligible, witnesses cannot be called
to state what they understood the words to mean,
unless it is first shown that the words did not
on this occasion bear their ordinary English
meaning (u).

It is important to notice that where the words

(q) (1897) App. Gas. at p. 73.

(r) Churchill v. Gedney (1889), 53 J. P. 471; Ritchie v.
Sexton (1891), 64 L. T. 210; 55 J. P. 389.

(*) Smith v. Jeffreys (1846), 15 M. & W. 561; 15 L. J. Ex.
325.

(t) Per Bramwell, B., in Burnett v. Allen (1858), 27 L. J.
Ex. at pp. 414, 415.

(u) Daines v. Hartley (1848), 3 Ex. 200 ; see also Gallagher
v. Murton (1888), 4 Times L. K. 304.